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Sales Expert Boosts Florida Citrus 


In a recent statement before the Florida 
Citrus Commission in Lakeland, Bill Atcheson, 
veteran director of the fruit and produce divi- 
sion of the huge Kroger grocery chain of 
3000 stores in seventeen mid-western states, 
declared that the Florida citrus industry for 
the past two or three years has been doing a 
“mighty good job of advertising and sales 
promotion,” but that Florida growers and 
shippers “must find a way to get their fruit 
to market in fresher condition.” 

Atcheson, conferring with the advertis- 
ing committee of the Florida Citrus Commis- 
sion, said the average housewife today is 
“demanding freshness and quality, and is not 
paying much attention to the price so long as 
she .gets what she wants. After all, it is the 
consumer who keeps us in business and makes 
it possible for our chain and other retail out- 
lets to buy your fruit—its the ultimate con- 
sumer who rings the cash register all down 
the line.” 

Declaring ‘‘we like Florida citrus better 
than that from other areas” Atcheson said the 
citrus industry has been doing a “bang up” 
job of advertising and sales promotional work 
—so much so that housewives are now asking 
for “Florida oranges with more juice.” This 
sales effort, he believed, could be made more 
effective by increasing the per box retain for 
advertising purposes. 

“Brand names mean nothing” in Florida 
citrus merchandising, he said, declaring that 
the name “Florida” stamped on individual 
fruit would have prestige and would do a job 
comparable to that of “Sunkist” used by Cali- 
fornia. “Florida oranges ‘mean a lot to the 
consumer today because she has been taught 
that they contain up to one-fourth more juice, 
and that is what she wants in oranges.” 


Consumer and market research should be 
used, he said, to determine the desires of the 
housewife in buying not only oranges but all 
citrus fruits, ‘and then you should strive to 
give her what she wants—because she is the 
one to whom you cater.” 

“But above all, Florida needs ways and 
means of getting the fruit to the consumer 
more rapidly, to make sure that it is in prime, 
fresh condition when she gets it in the market. 








You already have a definite ‘plus’ in your 
marketing by being closer to the consumer 
areas than California, and you should expand 
that advantage to the fullest.” 

The trend in packaging of all fresh fruits 
and vegetables is to consumer units, Mr. Atch- 
eson said, and thus pound selling fits into the 
picture as a merchandising asset. Admitting 
that the packaging of consumer units, such as 
the eight-pound cotton mesh bag which has 
been extremely popular this season, consumes 
a lot of time, he said he is looking for the de- 
velopment of a small unit which will do this 
packaging at the point of sale or in the pack- 
ing house, speedily and economically. 

Commenting on the anticipated increased 
production of Florida oranges in the future, 
with a crop of something like 65,000,000 box- 
es estimated in five years, he said that increas- 
ed advertising funds, properly spent, coupled 
with sales promotion and the proper consumer 
and market research to determine what the 
buyer wants, “will handle your problem.” An 
increased advertising tax, as projected by some 
circles in the industry, is “mighty good busi- 
ness,” he said. 

This review of the citrus situation in Flor- 
ida by an outsider, but one who is intimately 
and vitally concerned with citrus marketing, 
should be of interest to every citrus grower 
and shipper in the state. His statement that 
consumers prefer Florida oranges to those pro- 
duced in other areas is, naturally, gratifying 
to Florida growers, but that does not mean 
that we should overlook his suggestion that 
we need to put forth additional effort to ex- 
pand the sale and consumption of our fruit. 
In the post-war period, with Federal purchases 
withdrawn or severely curtailed, with ever in- 
creasing production and even more active 
competition, Florida growers will need to take 
advantage of every possile avenue for the 
expansion of markets. 

Mr. Atcheson’s emphasis on freshness, 
quality and speedy delivery are points well 
taken and should be given careful consideras 
ticn by Florida growers. It is well at times 
to get an outsider’s point of view, especially 
when the outsider is in position to speak with 
authority, as seems to be the case in this in- 
stance. Florida growers will do well to 
seriously ponder the points brought out by this 
sales promoter who is evidently well disposed 
toward Florida citrus fruits. 
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We are doing the best we can, with the shortage of 
labor, but the demand for LAKE GARFIELD TREES 


has been at least three times as great as the supply 







this season. We are sold out of trees ready now and 






probably all that will be for planting this summer. 





MORE READY NEXT SEASON 









Budding will begin about April Ist, and we can now 
accept tentative orders on a limited basis for delivery 






during the spring of 1946. By placing a tentative or- 






der now you will have a certain amount of priority, 







and this summer we will estimate the number of trees 
we will have and divide them up the best we can, at 






which time definite orders will be made and con- 


firmed. 


Lake Garfield Nurseries Co. 


BARTOW, FLORIDA 
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Summary Of Citrus Costs 


--Crops Marketed 1931-32 
Through 1941-42 


And Returns 


The kind of management given a 
citrus grove very materially affects 
the cost of producing fruit and the 
net returns from it. Cost and return 
records greatly facilitate organiza- 
tion and management for the most 
continuous profit. While it is true 
that each grove has its own pecu- 
liarities and no one program can be 
followed to the best advantage on 
all groves, yet averages obtained 
from a large number of groves in- 
dicate average practices and serve 
as a check or guide for an indivi- 
dual grower in studying his own prob- 
lems. The citrus records kept by 
growers since 1931-32 in coopera- 
eration with the Florida Agricul- 
tural Extension Service have sup- 
plied the individual grower with 
detailed recorded information to 
which he can refer at any time and 
the summaries made by the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service have 
shown the grower the average prac- 
tices of all cooperating growers. 

Such records and summaries sup- 
ply the needed information for ad- 
justing or changing the controllable 
factors for greater and more con- 
tinuous profits from citrus. These 
records also assist in determining 
those practices that lessen the ad- 
verse effects of factors beyond the 
control of operators, such as rain- 
fall and temperature. 











ZACH SAVAGE 


Extension Agricultural Economist 


Average Grove Costs and 
Returns 

Average costs and returns for the 
11-year-period, 1931-32 through 
1941-42, for groves averaging over 
10 years of age are shown in Table 
I. Total operating costs per acre 
fluctuated very little from season to 
season, except for the first season 
of this period, which was 44 per- 
cent higher than the average for the 
There were wider fluctua- 
tions in the number of boxes of 
fruit harvested and in the returns 
per box of fruit, which resulted in 
fluctuations in the returns per acre 
of 53 percent below the average for 
the period of 1932-33 season to 80 
percent above the average for the 
period in 1941-42. 

These groves failed to return 6 
percent on their estimated valua- 
tion during five of the eleven sea- 
sons. The net return above operat- 
ing costs was a minus quantity dur- 
ing one season only, 1932-33. 

Costs and returns by average age 
groupings are shown in Table II. 
The cost of labor, power, and equip- 
ment for the 11 to 14-year group 


period, 


was less than for the younger group 
of 10 years and under. This may 
be accounted for by all the land 
area not occupied by the spread of 
the trees being covered in the cul- 
tural operations which would mean 
more land area covered in_ the 
younger groves, thus requiring more 
time and cost per acre of grove. 
The cost of labor, power and equip- 
ment per acre for the group 10 
years and under exceeded this cost 
for the 11 to 14-year group in 7 of 
the 11 seasons. 

There was one season, 1932-33, 
when fruit returns in the three 
younger groupings did not equal 
operating costs. The oldest group- 
ing paid opérating costs each sea- 
son. 

Cost of Labor, Power and 
Equipment 

The cost of labor, power, and 
equipment for groves averaging 10 
years of age and under and for 
groves averaging over 10 years of 
age is shown in Table III, These 
data are on groves cared for by 
commercial caretakers and coop- 
erative production associations, since 
the cost of power and equipment 
could not be separated by operations 
on owner-operator groves. 

Mowing was the only cultural op- 
eration that cost more per acre for 
groves averaging 10 years and un- 





Six 
der than for groves averaging over 
10 years of age. In operations like 
disking and harrowing in young 
groves there is often a strip  be- 
tween the rows that is left uncul- 
tivated which makes such 
tions cost less than would be the 
case if the entire middle were cul- 
tivated. Pruning and spraying and 
dusting costs are more nearly pro- 
portional to the size of the trees. 

Cultivation costs per acre de- 
creased during the 1l-year period. 
Such cost averaged $6.69 per acre 
for the first three years of this per- 
iod on groves averaging over 10 
years of age and decreased to $3.82 
during the last three years, which 
was a reduction of 43 percent. 
The operation of mowing which in- 
cluded rotary cutting increased 
slightly during the 11-year period. 
Spraying and dusting costs per acre 
increased during the period, in- 
creases being 17.5 percent between 
the first and last three-year periods 
of this study on groves of an aver- 
age age of over 10 years. Other 
grove operation costs varied from 
year to year but showed no signi- 
ficant trends during the period. 
Costs and Returns From 

Orange Groves 

The average costs of producing 
oranges and returns per acre and 
per box are shown in Table IV. The 
average age of each of these groves 
exceeded 10 years. 

The fruit harvested for the 11- 
year period averaged 180 boxes per 


TABLE 2, 


Number of records 
Average acres per grove 
Average age 

Percent trees grapefruit 
Boxes harvested per acre 


Costs: 


Labor, power, and equipment $ 21.16 


Fertilizer and amendments 
Spray and dust 
Taxes (State & County) 
Miscellaneous 

Total operating costs 

Interest on grove valuation at 6% 

Total costs excluding owner’s 

supervision 

Returns from fruit 

Net returns 

Net returns above operating costs 


Estimated grove valuation per acre 
Percent return on grove valuation 


Number of seasons when fruit returns 


did not equal total cost excluding 
owner’s supervision 
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opera- , 


Relationship of Average 


25.94 


acre. In 1933-34, 104 boxes were 
harvested per acre and 252 boxes 
in 1938-39, which were. the low 
and high seasons in boxes harvest- 
ed. 

Average returns for each season 
exceeded operating costs for the 
corresponding season, Returns were 
sufficient to pay the operating costs 


TABLE 1. 
ing Over 10 Years of Age. 
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The average annual cost of fertili- 
zer and amendments per acre was 
$8.25 higher for grapefruit than for 
orange groves. This variation in 
cost accounts for the difference in 
the total operating costs per acre 
between the two kinds of groves. 

The returns per acre from fruit 
averaged $156.11 for orange and 


Average Annual Costs and Returns for Citrus Groves Averag- 


Crops Marketed 1931-32 Through 1941-42, With Supplementary Data 


Number of records 
Average acres per grove 
Average age of all groves 
Number of trees per acre 
Percent trees grapefruit 
Boxes harvested per acre 


Costs: 
Labor, power, and equipment 
Fertilizer and amendments 
Spray and dust material 
Taxes (State and County) 
Miscellaneous 

Total operating costs 

Interest on grove at 6% 


Total costs excluding owner’s supervision 


Returns from 
Net returns 


fruit 


Net returns above operating costs 


Percent return on valuation of $553 per acre 


and 6 percent on the estimated 
grove investment during each sea- 
son except 1932-33. 
Costs and Returns From 
Grapefruit Groves 

The average costs of producing 
grapefruit and returns per acre 
and per box are shown in Table V. 


2386 
32 
19 
60 
32 

154 


Per Acre Per Box 
$ 23.25 $ .151 
23.04 .150 
4.22 027 
5.53 .036 
1.80 -012 
57.84 .376 
33.17 .215 
91.01 591 
105.79 .687 
14.78 .096 
47.95 311 
8.7 


$118.69 for grapefruit groves, 32 
percent more for oranges. The 
boxes of fruit harvested per acre 
averaged 54 percent more for grape- 
fruit, while the returns per box 
of fruit averaged 103 percent high- 
er for oranges. The range in fruit 
(Continued on page 8) 


Age to Costs and Returns for Florida Citrus Groves 
Crops Marketed 1931-32 through 1941-42 


Average Age of Groves (Years) 


10 & Under 11 to 14 
467 626 
36 47 

8 13 

29 27 

93 116 


Pes Acre Per Box Per Acre Per Box Per Acre Per Box 


$ .227 
-178 
.034 
.039 
.018 


496 
.279 


$ 19.51 
19.89 
3.58 
4.47 
1.33 


48.78 
27.50 


$ .168 
171 
-031 
.039 
011 


-420 
237 


16.57 
3.20 
3.52 
1.71 


46.16 


76.28 
81.83 

5.55 
33.05 


72.10 
71.41 
—.69 
25.25 


-775 
.768 
—.007 
.272 
$432 
5.8 


-657 
-705 
.048 
-285 


20 & Over 


863 894 
32 19 
17 26 
37 26 

163 216 


Per Acre Per Box 
$ 29.93 $ .189 
29.32 136 
5.15 .024 

7.86 .036 

2.84 013 
75.10 348 
40.17 -186 


15 to 19 


$ 24.62 
25.37 
4.50 
5.64 
1.54 


61.67 
34.10 


$ .151 
-155 
-028 
.035 
.009 


.378 
.209 


95.77 
105.97 
10.20 .063 
44.30 272 
$568 
7.8 


-587 
-650 


115.27 
156.92 
41.65 
81.82 


$670 
12.2 


-534 
-726 
192 
.378 
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Canned Citrus Juice 
Set Aside Under 
WFO 22.7 Increased 


The War Food Administration has 


increased the quantity of canned 


citrus juice required to be set aside 
(under WFO 22.7) from the cur- 
rent pack, and announced that indi- 
vidual canners who have contract- 
ed with the government for delivery 
of the required quantity may file 
application for release from the 
provisions of the emergency order 
— WFO 122 — issued in January, 
it was announced by M. F. Miller, 
field representative of the WFA. 

The new set aside percentages 
under WFO 22.7 based on last 
year’s pack, are as follows: 

Grapefruit juice 41 percent 
increased from 39; orange juice 58 
percent — increased from 30; blend- 
ed juice (orange and grapefruit) 
49 percent — increased from 32. 

WFO 122 prohibits the sales, 
shipment or deliveries of canned 
citrus juices produced in Florida, 
and Texas, except to armed forces. 
When an individual canner, however, 
has contracted with the government 
for the required quantity under 
WFO 22.7, he may file an appli- 
cation with the Order Administra- 
tor, WFO 122, War Food Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C., for 
release from provisions of WFO 122. 
Since the emergency was issued in 
January civilian supplies have been 
withdrawn from stocks in consumer 
outlets. 

Measured in terms of the current 
(1944-45 season) estimated packs, 
the new set aside percents under 
WFO 22.7 will be 51 percent (10.8 
million cases) for grapefruit juice; 
45 percent (4:5 million cases) for 
orange juice; 43 percent (3 million 
cases) for blended juice. Estimated 
total 1944-45 packs are: 21 million 
cases of grapefruit juice, ten mil- 
lion cases of orange juice, 7 million 
cases of blended juice. This com- 
pared with 26.3 million, 8 million 
and 6.2 million respectively last 
year. 

The only other change in WFO 
22.7 by the current amendment to 


Bay A 
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grapefruit segments. 


the order designates a new base 
period and set aside percent for 
The entire pro- 
duction being set aside for the mili- 
tary needs. The original order re- 
quired 58 percent set aside based 
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Seven 


on 1941-42 pack, and the amended 
order requires 100 percent based on 
current (1944-45) pack. Since pro- 
duction this year will not meet even 
the military requirements, none will 
be available for civilians. 


Regular Users of 


NACQ BRAND 


have come to 


FERTILIZERS 


expect a premium 


fertilizer which will produce premium 
fruit and vegetables, 


THIS places a heavy responsibility on Naco 
Fertilizer Company, but one which this company 


is willing to assume. 


SO NOW, as always, 
are carefully formulated 


Naco Brand Fertilizers 
according to the needs 


of the crop and the condition of the soil, and 
only the finest available plant foods are used 


in this manufacture. 


This same superior 
blend of fertilizer ma- 
terials may also be ob- 
tained in the Naco 5 
Star Brand, which in addition 
to the primary plant foods also 
supplies a balanced formula of 
the minor elements — magnes- 
ium, manganese, copper, iron, 
zinc plus borax. 


NACO FERTILIZER 


COMPAN 


JACKSONVILLE 1 
. .» FLORIDA 
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SUMMARY OF CITRUS 
COSTS AND RETURNS 
(Continued from page 6) 


harvested per acre of grapefruit 
groves was from 116 boxes in 1933- 
34 to 416 boxes in 1940-41. 

Returns per acre above operat- 
ing costs were $86.61 for orange 
and $41.43 for grapefruit groves, 
or 109 percent higher for oranges. 
On a per box basis these net re- 
turns were 48 cents for oranges 
and 15 cents for grapefruit. 

The net returns per acre after 
paying operating costs and 6 per- 
vent interest on estimated grove in- 
vestment were $50.16 for orange 
and $9.96 for grapefruit groves. 
There were two seasons during this 
ll-year period when grapefruit 
groves failed to pay operating costs, 
and six seasons when they failed to 
pay operating costs and 6 percent 
interest on the estimated grove in- 
vestment. On a per hox basis net 
returns to the owner for his super- 
vision were 27.9 vents from orange 


> 





Grove 
Owners 


We believe that after 25 years 
of experience in_ Irrigation 
Engineering in Florida, we can 
revamp your old system or 
plan a new one and save you 
money. 
We are distributors 
bos +6 


Champion Lock-Joint 
Portable Pipe 
Madewell Slip-Joint Pipe 
Youngstown Steel Pipe 
Deming Centrifugal 
and Turbine Pumps 
Allis-Chalmers 
Power Units 
Rainbird Irrigation 
Sprinklers 


write 


FARM & HOME 
MACHINERY 
CO., INC. 


E. W. Yandre, President 
Orlando, Florida 
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and 3.6 cents from grapefruit $608 per acre, grapefruit groves 
groves, $524. Returns on these valuations 

These orange groves had an esti- averaged 14.2 and 7.9 percent, res- 
mated valuation which averaged pectively. 


TABLE 3. Labor, Power, and Equipment by Operations: Average Annual 
Cost Per Acre and Per Box for Groves Averaging 10 Years of Age 
and Under and for Groves Averaging Over 10 Years. 

Crops Marketed 1931-32 through 1941-42 


Average Age of Groves 

ITEM 10 Years & Under Over 10 Years 
Number of groves 234 1541 
Average acres per grove 19 . 16 
Average age 8 19 
Percent trees grapefruit 26 26 
Boxes harvested per acre 97 185 


Per Acre Per Box Per Acre Per Box 


Labor, power, & equipment 
Cultivation ‘ $ .051 $ 5.02 $ .027 
Fertilization 2.1$ .023 2.41 .013 
Spraying and dusting 3.68 .038 6.44 -035 
Pruning 3:4 .024 4.59 -025 
Mowing - oe 014 72 .004 
Miscellaneous 2.28 .024 2.75 -015 


Total 16.76 174 21.93 


TABLE 4. Average Costs and Returns for 516 Orange Grove Records, 
Gioves Averaging Over 10 Years of Age. 


Crops Marketed 1931-32 Through 1941-42 


To.al acres of groves 9947 
Average acres per grove 19 
Average age 19 
Number of trees per acre 63 
Percent trees grapefruit 2 
Boxes harvested per acre 180 


Costs: Per Acre Per Bon 


Labor, power, and equipment $ 27.85 §$ .155 
Fertilizer and amendments 26.64 .148 
Spray and dust material 4.68 .026 
Taxes (State and County) 6.56 .036 
Miscellaneous ove .021 


Total operating costs 69.50 386 


Interest on grove valuation at 6% 36.45 .202 
Total costs excluding owner’s supervision 105.95 -588 
Returns from fruit 156.11 -867 
Net returns 50.16 279 
Net returns above operating cost 86.61 481 


Percent return on valuation of $608 per acre 14.2 


TABLE 5. Average Costs and Returns for 122 Grapefruit Grove Re- 
cords, Groves Averaging Over 10 Years of Age, Crops Marketed 
1931-32 Through 1941-42. 


Total acres of groves 2194 
Average acres per grove 17 
Average age 19 
Number trees per acre 61 
Percent trees oranges 7 
Boxes harvested per acre 277 


Costs: Per Acre Per Box 


Labor, power, and equipment $ 27.91 $ .101 
Fertilizer and amendments 34.89 .126 
Spray and dust material 6.83 -025 
Taxes (State and County) 6.09 022 
Miscellaneous 1.54 .005 


Total operating costs 77.26 .279 


Interest on grove valuation at 6 % 31.47 113 
Total costs excluding owner’s supervision 108.73 .392 
Returns from fruit 118.69 | 428 
Net returns 9.96 .036 
Net returns above operating cost 41.43 


Percent return on valuation of $524 per acre 
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Federal Land Bank 
Owns No Farms 


ee 


The Federal Land Bark of Col- 
umbia, serving North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida, did 
not own a single farm at the close 
of business December 31, 1944, 
Julian H. Scarborough, president, 
announced recently. 

“This is an excellent tribute to 
the officers and directors of the 87 
national farm loan associations in 
our district who handle the sale of 
farms acquired by the bank through 
foreclosures. 

“Due to their efforts many fore- 
closures have been avoided but 
when it finally becomes necessary 
to take »ver a farm they see that 
it is sold without delay to the best 
advantage; thus, for the second time 
in two years the books of the Fed- 
eral Land Bank and the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation have 
been cleared of real estate,’ Mr. 
Scarborough said. 

“Ours was the first of the 12 
federal land banks in the system 
to reach the goal of ‘no real estate 
owned’ when on June 380, 1943, 
all farms owned as of that date had 
been sold,” he added. 

Farmers in the states of North 
Carolina, Seuth Carolina, Georgia, 
and Florida borrowed over 82% 
million dollars from the Farm Credit 
Administration of Columbia in 1944, 
Harry L. Brown, general agent, has 
announced. 

Of the total amount the Federal 
Land Bank through the 87 national 
farm loan associations in the district 
loaned $10,305,000 in long-term 
farm mortgage loans. Short-term 
operating loans through 92 _ pro- 
duction credit associations and the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
amounted to $37,719,000. The Col- 
umbia Bank for Cooperatives made 
loans totalling $34,632,000 to farm- 
ers’ cooperative marketing and pur- 
chasing associations. 

Applications received by the Fed- 
eral Land Bank during 1944 totalled 
4,581 — about 1600 more than the 
previous year. The production credit 
associations made 37,199 short-term 
loans during the same period. 

Many fruit and nut trees have 
been added to Holmes County home 
orchards this season, according to 
Mrs. Bettie A. Caudle, of Boni- 
fay. 
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WEAR OUT YOUR LAND! 


Make your acres produce 
quality crops... 


and improve your soils each year in order that future 
generations may also prosper. <A long range soil- 
building program scientifically planned and faithfully 
followed will accomplish these results. The X-CEL 
FERTILIZER PROGRAM is scientifically planned and 
serviced. We invite you to test the effectiveness of 
this plan on both citrus and truck crops. 


TENNESSEE BASIC SLAG 


is an outstanding soil conditioner, soil amendment and 
source of plant food. We unhesitatingly recommend it 
in the production of citrus and most Florida truck 
crops as well as in the pasture improvement program. 
SLAG contains Calcium, Phosphoric Acid, Magnesium, 
Manganese, Iron and numerous other minor plant foods. 


Because of transportation difficulties and labor 
shortage, we suggest the wisdom of ordering 
your materials well in advance of requirements 


FERTILIZERS 
E 
E 
N 


Jackson Grain Company 


Faithfully serving Florida Agriculture 


for Thirty-Six Years 
Tampa - - Florida 


Your premium coupons are redeemable with War Savings Stamps 
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Effect Of Certam Packing House 


Practices... 


Within a relatively short span of 
years many changes have taken place 
in the handling of citrus fruits in 
the packing house. Fruit generally 
receives more brushing, pomelling, 
and processing today than was the 
Case some years ago, Rind injuries 
such as “burnt stems” and related 
blemishes (breakdowns which de- 
velop during the transit and mar- 
keting period but which are not 
immediately associated with or fol- 
lowed by active decay) are more 
prevalent now than some ten or 
fifteen years ago, possibly as a re- 
sult of increased treatment in the 
packing house. 

It is well known that gassing with 
ethylene to remove the green-color 
pigment from the rind of citrus 
renders the fruit more susceptible 


By J. R. WINSTON, Senior Horti- 
culturist, and G. LEE ROBERTS, 
Junior Scientific Aid, Division of 
Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Di- 
seases, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, 
Agricultural Research Administration 
U. S. Dept. of Agr. At Meeting 
Florida State Horticultural Society. 





rind breakdown and decay in Flor- 
ida oranges during the marketing 
period, inspections were made over 
a two-year period when _box-lot 
samples were taken from 

points along the line in the 
ing house as the fruit passed from 
the dumping belt to the grading 
belt. All houses from which fruit 


several 
pack- 


On Decay, Rind Breakdown And 
Juice Quality Of Florida Oranges 


was obtained were equipped with 
soaking tanks, which were drained 
daily. The sampling stations were: 
(1) dumping belt; (2) just past 
the scrubbing brushes; (3) after 
color-adding, or after drying if not 
color-added; and (4) after waxing 
and polishing, that is, at the “foot” 
of the grading belt before the fruit 
reached the graders. Thus each col- 
lection consisted of four crates of 
approximately 200 fruits each. Four- 
teen collections, consisting only of 
the principal varieties such as Par- 
son Brown, Hamlin, Pineapple, and 
seedling, were made from late Oc- 
tober through December. The fruit 
had received the ethylene or the 
color-added treatment or _ both. 
Samples were collected in Lee 
County, along the east coast, and 
(Continued on page 14) 


to stem-end rot and to certain types 


TABLE 1. Relation of some packing house treatments to rind breakdown and decay in Florida oranges. 
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of rind injury; it is not uncommon ae ee 
also to see fruit so badly bruised, if 

not crushed, as it is dumped from =——_—— 
the field crates onto the dumping 
belt. Many believe .that the punish- 
ment to which fruit is subjected 
during the washing and polishing 
process predisposes it to rapid spoil- 
age; yet few if any concrete data 
have been published clarifying these 
points. Hence a preliminary survey 
was made and the results are re- 
ported herein. 


Material 

In order to determine 
extent the usual washing, color- 
adding, and waxing treatments may 
contribute to the development of 
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“By Their Fruits 
Ye Shall Know Them” 


izavy citrus crops may be produced in 
part by proper methods of fertilization and 
spraying, but first of all, the heavy bearing 
propensity must be bred into the trees in 
the nursery. 


The ancestry of GLEN trees is an open book. 
They are real blue-bloods, and straight line 
descendants of parent trees with unusual 
performance records. 


Due to the tremendous demand for nursery 
stock, our present supply of trees has long 
since been sold out completely. We sincerely 
regret our inability to supply many hundreds 
of our good customers this winter. Our new 
crop of trees will be ready next December. 
In order to avoid further disappointment may 
we suggest that orders be placed promptly 
for next winter’s supply. 


Glen Saint Mary 


Nurseries Co. 


Winter Haven e Florida 
A. G. SCOTT E. J. PARKER 


General Manager Production Manager 





Nature does a wonderful job in developing things that 
grow ... but when assisted by the use of Extra Value 
Brands which provide the needed vital elements and 
the rich, effective plant foods so essential to maximum 
growth and production, nature’s task is measurably 


helped. 


Superior Fi: 
an, F 


Phone Y-1623 T ARFL 
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Heavy, Even, Luxunant — 
- Foliage Indicate Healthy Trees 


The picture reproduced at the left was taken one week after the 
storm which played so much havoe with groves a few months ago. 
f The photograph shows the splendid condition of the grove and 
graphically illustrates the value of the heavy, even, luxuriant foliage 
as a protection to the trees, while at the same time giving evidence 
of the sturdy and healthful condition of the trees... only can trees 
produce their best crops when such a healthy condition exists. 


We pride ourselves upon the development of such trees among all 
groves which we service and fertilize . . . we urge any interested 
grower to inspect any grove which we have served for any fair per- 
iod of time and believe that such inspection will invariably show 
sound, healthy, full-foliaged trees. 


Such Trees Produce Fine Crops--Our EXTRA 
VALUE BRANDS Containing All 10 Vital 
Elements Do An Outstanding Job 


That’s why groves fertilized with Extra Value Brands and serviced 
by this company are looked upon with pride by their owners... 
and why at the end of the season the measure of profit is so satisfac- 
tory ... it is simply a matter of good business judgment to keep 
your trees in tip-top shape every month in the year. We are help- 
ing others to do this job and will be glad to discuss your produc- 
tion problems with you if you are interested. 


‘dizer Company 
an, Pres. 


APFLORIDA P. O. Box 1021 
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EFFECT OF CERTAIN PACKING 
HOUSE PRACTICES ON DECAY, 
RIND BREAKDOWN AND JUICE 
QUALITY OF FLORIDA OR- 
ANGES. 





(Continued from page 10) 
in the central and north central 
Florida districts. 

From the same districts eight 
samplings were made of non-gassed, 
non-color-added Pineapple and Val- 
encia oranges, from February to 
April, inclusive. 

The gassed fruit was in the ethyl- 
ene room 12 to 74 hours, averaging 
46 hours; temperatures varied from 
80 to 90°, mostly around 85°. The 
length of time the fruit was in the 
eolor-added bath ranged from two 
to five minutes, averaging three 
minutes; the temperature of the 
bath ranged from 114° to 128°, 
averaging 125°. The color-added 
fruit was brushed from less than 
one minute to more than four-and- 
one-half minutes, averaging slight- 
ly over two minutes, while the non- 
color-added fruit was on the brush- 
es from one minute to almost four 
minutes, averaging slightly more 
than two-and-one-half minutes. 

The samples were brought to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
laboratory at Orlando, stored for 
one week at 50° (to simulate tran- 
sit temperatures), inspected, trans- 
ferred to a 70° holding room, and 
held there for a week (to simulate 
the marketing period), then rein- 
spected. 

Results 

Table 1 gives the results of the 
first and second inspections, First 
consider that part of the table deal- 
ing with oranges which received the 
color-enhancing treatment, harvest- 
ed for the most part before Christ- 
mas. The data show that after one 
week at 50°, the highest percentage 
of sound fruit (90.4%) was found 
in the samples taken from the dump- 
ing belt, and the least number of 
sound (81.8%) in the lots taken 
from the grading belt. Rind break- 
down was least prevalent (9.4%) 
in samples from the dumping belt, 
and most abundant (14.0%) in 
samples from the grading belt. There 
was thus a progressive increase in 
rind breakdown as the fruit passed 
through the machinery. The per- 
centage of mechanical injuries (cuts 
and bad bruises) was not greatly 

increased by processing. Although 
very little decay developed during 

the storage period at 50°, there was 
five times as much in the samples 
from the dumping belt as in samples 
from the grading belt. The reduc- 
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tion was progressive, which prob- 
ably is significant. 

The_ reinspection after holding 
these samples for a week at 70° 
showed a sharp reduction of 25 to 
30% in the number of sound fruit, 
accompanied by a corresponding in- 
crease in rind breakdown and de- 
cay. 65.4% sound fruit remained 
in the samples from the dumping 
belt and 57.5% in lots taken from 
the grading belt. Again with each 
progressive step in processing, rind 
breakdown increased, from 12.0% 
on the dumping belt to 28.4% on 
the grading belt. The rate of decay 
was greatest in the samples taken 
from the dumping belt and least 
in the samples from the grading 
belt, viz. 21.2% and 11.5% re- 
spectively. The types of rots were 
rather equally divided between stem- 
end rot and Penicillium, or “blue 
mold,” 

In the case of the fruit which 
received neither ethylene nor add- 
ed color, harvested from February 
into April, the highest percentage 
of sound fruit (93.2%) was found 
in lots from the dumping belt, and 
the least (86.1%) in lots from the 
grading belt, after one week at 
50° F. Rind breakdown increased 





piogressively from 5.3% to 11.4% 
as the fruit passed through the 
machinery. Again mechanical injur- 
ies were neither abundant (less 
than 2%) nor increased by process- 
ing, and again the amount of decay 
was rather slight, less than 1%, at 
the end of the first week. 

During the second week there was 
a 25 to 30% decrease in sound 
fruit. There were 66.0% sound fruit 
in the unwashed samples, and 55.7% 
in the samples receiving the full 
treatment, with a 12-15% increase 
in both rind breakdown and decay 
during this second week. 17% rind 
breakdown appeared in samples from 
the dumping belt and 26.4% in 
those from the grading belt. 

Decay was not increased by the 
washing or polishing process. As 
in the colored fruit, the type of 
decay was rather equally divided 
between stem-end rot and blue-mold. 

Although detailed data on the an- 
alyses and taste tests are not pre- 
sented in tabular form, the analysis 
of the juice and taste tests made 
on sound fruit at the end of the 
holding period indicated that the 
washing, color-adding, and waxing 
treatments had little if any effect 

(Continued on page 15) 


DOLOMITE-Sweetened Soil 


Yields Sweeter Fruit - 
.and Sweeter Profits! 


Apply d/p DOLOMITE to your groves 
annually to maintain the all-important acid- 
alkali balance. d/p DOLOMITE not only 


sweetens the soil by correcting excess 


acidity but also supplies the essential cal- 
cium and magnesium that are vital for tree 





health and production of high quality fruit 
of exceptionally good flavor. Apply d/p 
DOLOMITE now to sweeten your soil and 


your 1945 profits. 
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EFFECT OF CERTAIN PACKING 
HOUSE PRACTICES ON DECAY, 
RIND BREAKDOWN AND JUICE 
QUALITY OF FLORIDA OR- 
ANGES. 

(Continued from page 14) 
upon the total soluble solids, total 
acid, or vitamin C (ascorbic acid) 
content of the juice. Taste tests 
indicated that flavor was not im- 
proved in any case but was unmis- 
takably impaired in some lots re- 
ceiving the full treatment, The juice 
quality seemed in some _ instances 
to have been impaired by the wax- 
ing process, although the change 
could not be correlated with any 
type of wax or method of applica- 
tion. It is quite possible that the 
off-flavors could be attributed to 
application of an excessive amount 
of wax. It should be borne in mind 
that off-or stale flavors, develop in 
oranges after harvesting, depending 
upon length and temperature of the 
storage period, and it is quite prob- 
able that indiscreet heat or wax 
treatment might hasten the develop- 
ment of these undesirable flavors. 
The treatments in the houses from 
which samples were taken probably 
were not harsh enough to bring 
about a rapid deterioration of juice 
quality. 

Discussion 

Although no attempt was made 
to select conservatively operated 
packing houses as the source of 
fruit supply, it is worthy of com- 
ment that in only one instance was 
the temperature of the ethylene 
room excessive, and that the fruit 
from that house was the only lot 
which developed ‘wilting’, a gen- 
eral softening of the stem region. 
In all instances the temperature 
of the color-added bath was held 
reasonably low (an average of 
125°), so that there were no such 
high temperature effects as general 
collapse of the oil vessicles, com- 
mon in former years when higher 
temperatures in the color-added bath 
were employed. 

Obviously some washing is neces- 
sary to remove dirt; color treatment 
is needed to improve the appear- 
ance of many crops; waxing may 
be desirable to preserve the fresh, 
plump state. It is equally obvious 
that rind breakdown increased as 
processing was increased to improve 
appearance. What does not appear 
in the summary table, but what is 
of especial importance is that in 
every case where lots from the 
dumping belt were compared with 

(Continued on page 22) 
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George 
Washington 


said it---- 


‘1 know of no pursuit in which more real 
and important service can be rendered to 
any country than by improving its agriculture... 


9? 


RESIDENT GEORGE WASHINGTON — one of the first 
scientific farmers in this continent — expressed this 
opinion in his letter of July 10, 1794, to John Sinclair. 


‘)yN his own plantation, Washington had improved agri- 
culture by spreading manure extensively and by re- 
placing the prevailing one-crop system with multi-crop 
production. 


‘THUS, Washington accomplished to a limited extent what 
successful Florida farmers of today achieve to a much 
greater degree with Gulf Fertilizers — the building 
up of the soil so that it will raise larger, higher quality 
crops. 


WeE of the Gulf Organization are proud that we are in 
a pursuit which, in Washington’s words, renders im- 
portant service to its country by improving agricul- 
ture. During wartime when food is the backbone of 
a nation and its army, we are especially pleased that 
Gulf Fertilizers keyed to Florida soils — and train- 
ed Gulf Field Men make it possible for Florida farm- 
ers to raise a record crop from every row. 


For Everything that 


Grows in Florida...use 


UL Fig 


FERTILIZER 


The Gulf Fertilizer Company 
Tampa and Port Everglades, Florida 
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Reports Of Our Field Men... 


SOUTHWEST FLORIDA 
F. W. (Felton) Scott 


Citrus trees throughout this 
area are putting on a very fine 
bloom and growth, and with fav- 
orable weather conditions we can 
reasonably expect a fine crop of 
fruit for the coming year. Prac- 
tically all of the early oranges 
as well as the grapefruit have 
been moved from this area and 
now we are starting to move 
Valencias. Vegetable growers in 
the Ruskin area are well under 
way with their spring planting, 
and indications at this time are 
that the total crep will be con- 
siderably curtailed when com- 
pared with last year, and this 
is especially true in the case of 
the tomato acreage. Prices have 
been very good on celery, es- 
earole and cauliflower. However, 
the cabbage market has been very 
weak with a considerable volume 
of this crop on the market. Our 
rains have not been too plenti- 
ful and both vegetable and citrus 
growers are busy irrigating. The 
gladioli crop has been very good 
and producers have received good 
prices for their flowers. 


POLK COUNTY 
J. M. (Jim) Sample 


_Most growers in this section 
have completed their spring top- 
dresser application and have had 
this worked into the soil. Also 
the general practice of using a 
dormant spray has been com- 
pleted and this copper spray was 
supplemented with adequate 
amounts of zinc to take care of 
the requirements of the trees. 
Most growers will come back with 
a post bloom copper spray in 
April to control melanose on the 
new crop of fruit. There is very 
little tonnage of midseason fruit 
left on the tree and grapefruit 
has been moved from this section 
praetically 100 percent. Valen- 
cias are now being moved to the 
market, The southeast side of 
most of our citrus trees were 
badly damaged by the hurricane 
in the fall and even though we 
are getting quite a bit of growth 
on this wood at the present time 
it is doubtful if very much of 
this will set as this part of the 
tree will not have vitality to set 


the bloom. We could use a good 
rain at the present time to assist 
in setting of our new crop of 
fruit. While it is not unusually dry 
a number of growers have started 
their irrigation pumps. 


WEST CENTRAL FLORIDA 
E. A. (Mac) McCartney 


As previously reported this ter- 
ritory was very fortunate in hav- 
ing so little damage from the hur- 
ricane last fall and as a result 
growers throughout the section 
have had a very successful fruit 
season. We have had good prices 
for all varieties of fruit and are 
expecting this condition to con- 
tinue through the Valencia sea- 
son. We have just about com- 
pleted our spring application of 
fertilizer and this has been work- 
ed into the soil. We are getting 
a nice bloom on most citrus trees 
and with their conidtion so good 
we are expecting to have a nice 
set of fruit for the coming sea- 
son, Considerable spraying has 
been done this spring and with 
very few exceptions a complete 
spray program will be followed 
through during the summer. The 
berry crop is looking good and 
quite heavy shipments are heing 
made from the Plant City area. 
Other vegetable crops are coming 
along nicely, but we had some 
damage from the frost during 
the middle of January. 


NORTH CENTRAL FLORIDA 
V. E. (Val) Bourland 


There is still a considerable 
tonnage of midseason oranges to 
be moved from this section, but 
practically all grapefruit has 
been moved. In a few instances 
we have been picking the Valen- 
cia crop. There has been quite 
a bit of activity among the on- 
the-tree fruit buyers and a large 
number of Valencia crops have 
been sold. It now appears that 
our summer application of ferti- 
lizer will be somewhat earlier this 
year than in the past. Many 
growers are planning to get start- 
ed with their summer fertilization 
during the early part of April. 
Spray machines have been very 
busy and will remain that way 
until after the oil spray during 
the early summer. Vegetable 


crops in the Winter Garden area 
are in fine shape and some crops 
are now being moved to -the 
market. The Zellwood section 
has an increased acreage this 
year and here too the crops are 
in excellent condition. The cold 
during January did considerable 
damage to the melon crop and in 
many cases the crop had to be 
replanted. 


HILLSBOROUGH AND PINEL- 
LAS COUNTIES 
Cc. S. (Charlie) Little 

Taking this territory as a 
whole, we are glad to report that 
citrus trees have made a _ very 
fine comeback after the beating 
they took from the hurricane dur- 
ing the early fall. We are get- 
ting a nice bloom on all varie- 
ties of fruit and it appears that 
we will have a nice crop of fruit 
for the coming year. The south 
end of Pinellas county has suf- 
fered more than other sections of 
this territory and the crop will 
not be heavy in this section dur- 
ing the coming year, This par- 
ticular section suffered from the 
drought last summer, then came 
the hurricane and_ salt water 
spray along with more dry 
weather. The cold and heavy 
frosts during the winter damaged 
some fruit in low sections and 
this is now showing up more 
than was at first anticipated. The 
fruit prices have been good and 
a large percentage of the crop 
that is sold on the tree has een 
tied up. There is still a number 
of grapefruit crops to be mar- 
keted and it appears that this 
fruit will bring very good prices. 
We have finished our topdresser 
application and in most cases 
groves have been given a_ dor- 
mant copper zine spray. 


UNCLE 
BILL 
Says 


“Pll be seein’ you next month.” 
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a: Actes Of Tangerines Produce $9750 . eer 


Mr. James A. Mountain one of the pioneer growers of the Brooksville section has 
made a remarkable record as a fruit grower over a period of years and this year on 
a block of tangerines he set a new all time record. On five acres of tangerines, 
350 trees, Mr. Mountain picked 3000 boxes of fruit that returned $3.25 per box 
or a total of $9750 from the five acres. 


The fruit was handled by the Brooksville 
Citrus Growers Asseciation and is thought 
to be the largest yield of tangerines picked 
and shipped on the same acreage in all Flor- 
ida citrus history and possibly for the United 
States. 

Lyons Fertilizer has been used exclusively 
on this property for the past three years and 
during the past year he used the following 
fertilizer program: In the spring 25 pounds 
per tree of a 4-6-8 mixture; in the summer 
and fall 25 pounds per tree of a 4-8-8 mix- 
ture. In each of these applications the mix- 
ture contained ample amounts of all of the 
secondary plant foods. The grove has been 
sprayed with a nutritional spray in the 
spring followed with an oil spray during the 
summer, 

Mr. Mountain is a strong booster for Lyons 
Fertilizer and believes that it is essential 
to give his trees plenty of fertilizer as far 
as poundage is concerned and insists that 
every application contain ample amounts of 
the secondary plant foods. 

Mr. Mountain was one of the original mem- 
bers of the Brooksville Citrus Growers As- 
sociation and served as president for 15 
years and has been a member of the board 
of directors ever since the association was 
organized. 
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Sources Of Magnesium 


While the necessity of Magnesium 
as a plant food has been known 
for nearly a century, it was not 
used as a plant food in fertilizer to 
any great extent until 1930 to 1933. 
Prior to that time a number of 
materials containing a high per- 
centage of Magnesium were used in 
the regular manufacture of fertili- 
zer but without any particular recog- 
nition of the benefits which could 
be derived from this Magnesium 
content. 

Foreign Sulphate of Potash Mag- 
nesia containing about 8 percent of 
Magnesium equivalent to Magnesium 
Oxide and combined as Magnesium 
Sulphate, was rather generally used 
as a source of Potash. Old style 
Kainite containing about 6 percent 
Magnesium equivalent to Magnesium 
Oxide, and combined as Magnes- 
ium Chloride was generally used also 
as a source of Potash. Dolomitic 
Limestone was coming into more 
extensive use for direct application, 
replacing high Calcium Limestone, 
but almost entirely from the stand- 
point only of raising the pH value 
of the soil, or, “sweetening” the 
soil as it was generally called, and 
with very little, if any, recognition 
of the value of Magnesium content. 
Hardwood Ashes containing from 
2 percent to 5 percent Magnesium 
Oxide were in general use for di- 
rect application but entirely as a 
sorce of Potash and for “sweeten- 
ing” the soil. The use of the above 
listed materials together with many 
others containing minor amounts of 
Magnesium was of great benefit in 
correcting and preventing Magnes- 
ium deficiencies, but because the 
purpose of the Magnesium was not 
generally understood the results ob- 
tained were haphazard. 

Within a few years following 
1930, Magnesium began to come into 
general recognition as a direct and 
important plant food and Magnes- 
ium bearing materials began to be 
used from the standpoint of the 
Magnesium content. About the first 
of these materials was Dolomitic 
Limestone, imported from Tennes- 
see until about 1934, at which time 
production started in Florida. With- 
in a short time this Florida produc- 
tion supplied all the needs in the 
state. Dolomitic Limestone contains 
an average of 35 percent Magnesium 
Carbonate and 55 percent Calcium 
Carbonate. The Magnesium Carbon- 
ate is water insoluble but is slowly 


BY HOWARD THULLBERY 


At Meeting Florida State Horticul- 
tural Society 


broken down by the action of soil 
acids. It is generally considered 
that about one year is required 
before considerable quantities of 
Magnesium from Dolomitic Lime- 
stone will reach the plant in the 
available form. Within a_ short 
period after 1930 small amounts 
of Epsom Salts came into use for 
supplying an immediate available 
source of Magnesium. Epsom Salts 
contairis about 17 percent Magnes- 
ium equivalent to Magnesium Ox- 
ide, and combined as Magnesium 
Sulphate, which is readily water 
soluble and therefore almost im- 
mediately available to the plant. A 
few years later a material called 
Emjeo was introduced in Florida 
and rapidly came into general use 
as a source of water soluble Mag- 
nesium. Emjeo is a Calcined Kier- 
serite, Kierserite being a _ natural 
Epsom Salts of rather high purity. 


—_——<_——————— 


The Emjeo as received contained 
about 30 percent Magnesium equiva- 
lent to Magnesium Oxide and com- 
bined as Magnesium Sulphate. Em- 
jeo and any of the Magnesium 
Sulphates could be used to any ex- 
tent desired in the manufacture of 
mixed fertilizers. 


The above is a brief history of 
the use of Magnesium materials up 
until the beginning of the war. Dur- 
ing this time the quantities of these 
materials used increased _ rapidly 
every year. Emjeo, however, being 
a material imported from a for- 
eign country, was immediately cut 
off when war was declared. 


Seawater Magnesium Oxide 

About 1939 a new source of Mag- 
nesium called Seawater Magnesium 
Oxide was introduced in Florida. 
Seawater Magnesium Oxide: is an 
actual Magnesium Oxide containing 
90 percent and higher, Magnesium 
equivalent to Magnesium Oxide. As 
the name indicates, it is a finely 
divided Magnesium Oxide which is 
recovered from evaporation and pro- 
cessing of sea water in California. 


REG. IN FLA. 


“The Modern Copper Fungicide”’ 


It gives maximum efficiency at low cost. 


It does not cause abnormal scale infestations. 


It fits into normal spray combinations. 


It is easily handled and disperses rapidly in the 


spray tank. 


COPOFILM is naturally fine. 


(it is not a ground product.) 


Its 1200 per inch particle size and its 34% metallic copper 


content are properly balanced. 


This makes the material go 


farther and give better scab and melanose control... . 


Florida citrus growers 


quality of COPOFILM. 


have 


recognized the outstanding 


JACKSON GRAIN COMPANY 


TAMPA - 


FLORIDA 


For Valuable Premiums Save the Coupons Packed in Copofilm 
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It is water insoluble as it stands 
but reacts rapidly with acid ma- 
terials and particularly with organic 
acid in the soil, to become water 
soluble. Because it is an Oxide, 
it is extremely alkaline, and when 
used in quantity can raise pH very 
rapidly, being much more effective 
in this regard than Dolomite because 
it is highly reactive due to its chemi- 
cal composition and its fine state of 
division. If applied as a 
material to the soil, or after dry 
mixing in a fertilizer with which 
it will not react, it must react with 
Organic acids in the soil to become 
soluble, and where the soil is dry or 
short of acid materials this reaction 
may be very slow. 


separate 


It would be desirable, where pos- 
sible, to base it with Phosphate and 
Nitrogen solution to make a more 
water soluble material, but the limi- 
tations in this regard are rather 
strict, because an excessive amount 
will raise the pH of the mixture so 
high as to cause a loss of Ammonia 
Nitrogen. The same applies to its 
use in dry mixes or other fertilizer 
mixtures; that is to say, the amount 
that can be used in mixtures is 
limited to the amount that will not 
raise the acidity of the mixture high 
enough to release the Ammonia 
Nitrogen if this is used. In most fer- 
tilizer mixtures two to three units 
may be used with safety or more 
can be used if Ammonical Nitrogen 
from Sulphate of Ammonia or Nitro- 
gen Solution is eliminated. This 
characteristic limits its use in fer- 
tilizer mixtures, particularly where 
large amounts of Sulphate of Am- 
monia must be used. This must be 
closely watched because an excessive 
amount is likely to result in consid- 
erable loss in Ammonia Nitrogen so 
that a shortage will show up in the 
control analysis. As a_ substitute 
for a strictly water soluble Mag- 
nesium such as Emjeo, it is prob- 
ably not as highly available or as 
reactive as that material and should 
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Calcined Magnesite 

Immediately following this action 
a Magnesium material called Cal- 
cined Magnesite came into the mar- 
ket and was generally used as re- 
placing Seawater Magnesium Ox- 
ide. Calcined Magnesite is produc- 
ed by roasting Magnesite, a Mag- 
nesium Carbonate, producing Mag- 
nesium Oxide. This materia] is the 
same chemical compound as Seawater 
Magnesium Oxide but of somewhat 
lower analysis, usually averaging 
about 85 percent Magnesium equiva- 
lent to Magnesium Oxide. Its use 
was, of course, parallel to the use 
of Seawater Magnesium Oxide in all 
respects. In the early part of 1943 
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the Government took over also the 
output of this Calcined Magnesite. 
Since that time other Calcined Mag- 
nesites have been put on the mar- 
ket. 
Magnesium Oxide 
Immediately following this action 
another similar material came on 
the market by the name of Magnes- 
ium Oxide. This material is essen- 
tially the same as Seawater Mag- 
nesium Oxide and Calcined Mag- 
nesite, 
Sulphate of Potash-Magnes- 
ium or Sul-Po-Mag 
In the meantime as a very for- 
tunate circumstance to supplement 


Two Essential Requirements 


Govern Proper Fertilization 


FIRS T-- 


The Fertilizer must be a well balanced 
mixture tuned to each customer’s particular needs 
and containing the essential vital elements. 


SECOND-- 


The Fertilizer must be available at the 
proper time in order to’ perform its job with 


maximum efficiency. 


Our fifteen years of service in the heart of Florida’s 
citrus belt has proven to hundreds of growers the 
unvarying quality of Florida Favorite “FFF” 
Brands, while even with wartime restrictions our 
truck delivery service from factory to grove still 


remains unexcelled. 


Our Field Service Men will be 
glad to tell you more of the 
“FFF” method of developing 
maximum production. 


Florida 


FERTILIZ 


be used at a somewhat higher level 
of availability figure than given by 
the company making up the mixture. 
Where it is a dry mix there is prob- 
ably some reaction before it reaches 
the grove, but in many mixtures this 
reaction will not be marked, and 
most of the water soluble Magnes- 
ium developed from Magnesium Ox- 
ide will have to be developed in 
the soil. 


Favorite 


>, 
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In the later part of 1942, the 
Government took over the entire 
production of Seawater Magnesium 
Oxide, This material came back 
on the market again in May 1943. 


Old Tampa Road Lakeland, Florida 
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could be used to a limited extent 
only in mixed fertilizers, Sulphate 
of Potash-Magnesia, which had been 
imported from foreign countries and 
which had disappeared from general 
use is the fertilizer industry, came 
back into the markets from domes- 
tic production under the name of 
Sul-Po-Mag. 

Florida consumption grew from 
500 tons in 1933-40 to 5500 tons in 
1940-41; 18,000 tons in 1941-42 to 
25,000 tons in 1942-43. Here ra- 
tioning began, otherwise probably 
30,000 tons would have been used 
in the State. In the 1943-44 season 
close to 30,000 tons will be avail- 
able. The reason more Sul-Po-Mag 
is not available is due to the fact 
that the Government built a $16,- 
000,000 plant for the conversion of 
Magnesium Chloride (a by-product 
of Sulphate Potash) to Metallic 
Magnesium for airplane production. 
The production will be about the 
same in 1944-45 as in 1943-44. 
Due to shortage of Muriate of Po- 
tash, quite a tonnage was used in 
other states the past season for its 
Potash content. With a larger 
amount of Muriate of Potash avail- 
able the coming season, this may re- 
lease more of the Sul-Po-Mag for 
Florida where it is used for its 
Magnesium content as well. The in- 
creased production of Sul-Po-Mag 
has given a fair replacement of the 
former use of Emjeo or Magnesium 
Sulphate, as all the Magnesium is 
in the water soluble form. The 
material carries 18% percent of 
Magnesium. equivalent to Magnesium 
Oxide and 21% percent Potash. It 
is of good mechanical condition. It 
is particularly desirable for Alkaline 
soils because it does not raise the 
pH and would be used in prefer- 
ence to the Magnesium Oxides in 
overlimed groves, coastal groves with 
a high pH, and where a quick reac- 
tion is desired, The only limitation 
on its use in Florida at the present 
time is the supply, as it can be mix- 
ed in practically any type of mix- 
ture including top dressers and used 
whenever soluble magnesium is de- 
sired. 

Actomag 

Anether material used to a limit- 
ed degree in the State was Acto- 
mag and is what is known as a 
selectively Calcined Dolomitic Lime- 
stone. As a result of this selective 
calcining the Magnesium Carbonate 
in the Dolomitic Limestone is con- 
verted to Magnesium Oxide and the 
Calcium Carbonate remains as Cal- 
cium Carbonate. The resulting pro- 
duct contains about 27 percent Mag- 
nesium equivalent to Magnesium Ox- 
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ide and about 65 percent Calcium 
equivalent to Calcium Carbonate. 
Under general Florida conditions the 
Calcium Carbonate in this material 
is not considered to have any ap- 
preciable value which resulted in a 
rather high freight charge to be ap- 
plied against the Magnesium con- 
tent. Since the content of Magnes- 
ium is only about half that of the 
usual Magnesium Oxides, about 
twice as many pounds were requir- 
ed to produce the same units of 
Magnesium in a mixture and this 
was another fact which limited the 
use of Actomag in Florida. 
Kemidol 
comparative recent 
product called Kemidol was _ intro- 
duced to the Florida market. This 
material is produced by Calcining 
Dolomitic Limestone but by com- 
plete Calcination instead of selec- 
tive Calcination as in the case above. 
By this complete calcination a pro- 
duct is produced containing about 
35 percent Magnesium equivalent to 
Magnesium Oxide and about 55 per- 
cent Calcium equivalent to Calcium 
Oxide and both Magnesium and 
Calcium are present as actual Ox- 
ides. It appears from the limited 
amount of work which has been 
done in Florida upon the use of this 
material in mixed fertilizers, that 
it’s will be limited to the ex- 
tent of a conditioning agent onty, 
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which would mean about 30 pounds 
per ton. Both Calcium and Mag- 
nesium are present in a very alka- 
line and caustic form and unfavy- 
orable reactions would, therefore, 
be produced if more than a few 
pounds per ton should be used. 

Brucite Fines 

Another product recently introduc- 
ed in the State is Brucite Fines. 
This is derived by calcining natural 
Brucite, Magnesium Hydroxide, 
mined in Quebec, at a controlled 
temperature to produce a satisfac- 
tory rate of activity. It contains 
65 percent Magnesium’ equivalent 
to Masnesium Oxide. The word 
refers to the screening or- 
eration to separate the larger par- 
ticle sizes more suitable for indus- 
trial uses. This gives a product in 
a granular form, thereby eliminat- 


fines 
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@ More than 100 models assure you the EXACT Iron 
Age machine to spray with ease and economy. 

@ 7 Pump Sizes.. 

@ 6 to 40 gals. a minute capacities to meet all needs. 

@ A range of 500 to 1,000 lbs. per square inch as- 

the exact and constant pressure you 


. the right pump for each sprayer. 


@ Rugged construction means years of trouble-free 


@ Simplicity of design makes lubrication and main- 
tenance easy. 
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ing a great deal of the dustiness 
found in other forms of Magnes- 
jum Oxides which makes’ them 
quite disagreeable to_ use. Fertil- 
izer manufacturers in other States 
report 80 to 85 percent conversion 
to water soluble Magnesium Oxide 
in mixtures under factory conditions 
according to State of Maine’s meth- 
od analysis. However, the writer 
knows of no work done on this 
product in Florida, 
Dolomite 

There has been less_ inclination 
in the last few years to use exces- 
sive applications of Dolomite and 
more of a tendency to limit appli- 
cations to the amounts necessary te 
bring the pH back up to around 6.0 
once a year, the amounts being used 
usually running in the neighborhood 
of 400 to 600 pounds per acre un- 
less large amounts of Dolomite have 
been used in the fertilizer, The in- 
clusion of Dolomite in the AAA 
program resulted in a much wider 
use of this material as a grower 
could receive some remuneration for 
Dolomitic application under the AAA 
program, In addition to its use‘as a 
separate material it has been in- 
creasingly used as a filler and is 
now probably more widely used as a 
filler in fertilizer than any other 
material. In this sense it is not 
strictly a filler, that is, in the sense 
the term was originally applied to 
sand or similar materials which 
served only to bring the mixture 
up to 2000 pounds. Dolomite in a 
fertilizer has the same effect that 
it has in separate application, name- 
ly, to control pH and to furnish 
slowly available Magnesium, and in 
many plantings there has been a 
tendency toward including enough 
Dolomite in the fertilizer to eli- 
minate the frequent applications of 
Dolomite as a separate material. 
Prior to the war there was consid- 
erable discussion on the possibility 
of using Dolomite in the base pile 
with Phosphate and Nitrogen solu- 
tion and thus obtain soluble Magnes- 
ium through reaction in the base 
pile.) This was tried experimentally 
on a small scale but does not seem 
to have been followed up to any 
extent during the war period, and 
Dolomite is still generally regarded 
as a material for separate applica- 
tions or as a filler in fertilizers and 
not as a substitute for readily sol- 
uble Magnesium. The chief difficulty 
involved in the Dolomite situation 
during the war period has been one 
of labor, and this has been so acute 
at times that it has been necessary 
to imoprt Dolomite from other states 
in order to have sufficient available 
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to satisfy the growers’. requirements. which may be used in general to 
Some difficulties along this line are any extent in compounding mixed 
still to be expected during the heavy fertilizer without producing unfav- 
fertilizer mixing periods and grow-  orable reaction with other materials; 
ers wanting Dolomite for direct ap- Oxides, water insoluble or nearly so, 
plication should time these deliveries under reaction of soil acids and 
to the slack mixing periods. very caustic and readily combined 
Summary with soil acids, applicable to dim- 

It will be observed that there ited use only in compounding mixed 
are three general types of Mag-_ fertilizers because of their activity 
nesium materials which have been’ in producing unfavorable reaction 
and are in general use, as follows: with other materials; Sulphates, 
Carbonates, which are water sol- readily water soluble and therefore 
uble but which break down slowly immediately available, applicable to 



















FOR EVERYTHING THAT GROWS ON EARTH 


High Grade 


TEXAS CALCINED MAGNESITE 


Manufactured By J. J. Cates, Llano, Texas 
Home Office, Cates Building, Sanford, Fla. 



























A fertilizer material rich in Magnesium for grove, nursery 
and farm requirements. Contains an average of 80% Mag- 
nesium as Magnesium Oxide — immediately active and 
available for improving soil pH Value, correcting Mag- 
nesium Deficiency, and building up a Magnesium reserve 
in the soil. 



























Your Fertilizer Manufacturer Will Supply 


TEXAS CALCINED MAGNESITE 


in your favorite fertilizer brands at from 2 to 4 units for 
maintenance depending upon conditions, or will recom- 
mend direct application for correction of severe Magnes- 
ium Deficiency at a rate per acre to suit your particular 
condition. 


“BRONZING” (Magnesium Deficiency) 


of citrus trees and the various symptoms of Magnesium 
Deficiency in vegetables indicate serious losses in produc- 
tion which you cannot afford to take. The use of Texas 
Calcined Magnesite will pay big dividends in healthy trees 
and plant condition, increased volume of production, and 
improved quality of fruits and vegetables. 


TEXAS CALCINED MAGNESITE 
Sold By: 


Lyons Fertilizer Company, Tampa, Florida 
Florida Favorite Fertilizer Company, Lakeland, Florida 
Haines City Fertilizer Company, Haines City, Florida 
Polk County Fertilizer Company, Haines City, Florida 

Maxcy Fertilizers, Inc., Frostproof, Florida 

Wheeler Fertilizer Company, Oviedo, Florida 
Chase & Company, Sanford, Florida 
Citrus Culture Corporation, Mount Dora, Florida 
Plymouth Fertilizer Works, Plymouth, Florida 
Parrish Fertilizer & Manufacturing Co., Deland, Fla. 
Alvin H. Hinson, Plant City, Fla. 
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use in compounding mixed” fertil- 
izers to any extent and under all 
conditions, 

All three of these types of ma- 
terials are needed for proper blend- 
ing and manufacture of mixed fer- 
tilizers to supply Magnesium in va- 
rious percentages; all three types are 
also needed for application in fer- 
tilizers to supply Magnesium to fit 
the various soil conditions and type 
of plants and trees. With the ex- 
ception of a short period during 
1942, sufficient quantities of these 
various types of Magnesium have 
been available in Florida to accom- 
plish both of the above problems 
in at least a satisfactory manner. 
As the situation is a changing one 
and new materials are constantly be- 
ing tried, the remarks in this paper 
should not be taken as final but 
merely the judgment at this time 
as to the relative usefulness and 
value of the various sources. 


Acknowledgement is made for the 
assistance given by Dr. A. F. Camp 
and Robert P. Thornton in securing 
of data for this paper. 


EFFECT OF CERTAIN PACKING 
HOUSE PRACTICES ON DECAY, 
RIND BREAKDOWN AND JUICE 
QUALITY OF FLORIDA OR- 
ANGES. 

(Continued from page 15) 
samples from the grading belt, it 
was found at the time of both the 
first and the second inspections that 
rind breakdown increased as _ pro- 
cessing was increased. This also 
held true in non-colored fruit. In 
both color-processed and_ non-col- 
ored fruit taken from the grading 
belt there was enough disfiguring 
rind breakdown to lessen the at- 
tractiveness of the fruit. This fact 
was particularly clear-cut at the 
time of the first inspection after 
one week at 50° (about the time 
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fruit would be reaching distant mar- 
kets before enough decay had de- 
veloped to mask the results). Such 
blemishes, even of moderate size, 
are frequently accompanied by off- 
flavors in the juice. Since clean 


crops require but little scrubbing,. 


and the amount of processing nec- 
essary varies not only from grove 
to grove but also from month to 
month, a goodly percentage of rind 
breakdown might be 1educed by 
lessening the amount of treatment 
whenever circumstances permit. 

It is significant that with increase 
in processing, progressively less de- 
cay developed in color-treated fruit. 
There may be a satisfactory ex- 
planation for this: The ethylene 
treatment usually loosens stem but- 
tons to such an extent that many 
are lost during the brushing opera- 
tions incident to washing and _ pol- 
ishing, and disbuttoned fruit is less 
liable to stem-end rot than fruit 
with stem parts adhering. In addi- 
tion, the color-added compound may 
contain some fungicidal. or fungi- 
static material, or the heat of the 
dye solution may exert some fungi- 
cidal effect. Regardless of the spe- 
cific cause of the reduction in decay 
following the color-enhancing and 
brushing treatments, a_ reduction, 
nevertheless, has been noted in prac- 
tically all cases when ethylene-gas- 
sed or color-added fruit from the 
grading belt was compared with 
samples from the same lots from 
the dumping belt, not only in the 
collections reported here but in oth- 
ers as well, 

In the case of oranges that re- 
ceived neither the ethylene nor the 
color-added treatment, the rate of 
decay was not affected by the wash- 
ing or the brushing treatment, prob- 
ably due to absence of the disinfect- 
ing treatment mentioned in the para- 
graph above. However, it is possible 
that in carelessly operated houses 
serious damage can occur at any 
point between dumping belt and 
the grading belt, 

Contrary to popular belief, in 
these tests there was no indication 
in any of the lots of fruit that in- 
fection in the soaking tank con- 
tributed to decay development. 
Since the amount of decay was not 
increased by the soaking tank, wash- 
ing, dyeing, or waxing processes, 
it is evident that one must look 
elsewhere for the principal points 
at which damage may occur leading 
to infection which terminates in de- 
cay. 

Summary 

The washing, color-adding, ethyl- 

ene and waxing treatments given 
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oranges in packing houses increased 
rind breakdown considerably. All 
steps appeared to contribute to the 
increase, 

Decay of gassed or color-added 
fruit decreased with increased pro- 
cessing, while the amount of decay 
in fruit which was not colored was 
unaffected by processing. 

Juice quality judged by total sol- 
uble solids, total acid, and vitamin 
C content was not generally affect- 
ed by washing, dyeing, or lightly 
waxing the fruit. In a few instanc- 
es flavor was definitely impaired. 
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The rate for advertisements of 
this nature is only five cents per 
word for each insertion. You may 
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FOR SALE—About 50 yards chick- 
en fertilizer at $4.50 per yard 
F. O. B. our farm, Snyder’s Poul- 
try Farm, Rte. 1, Summerfield, 
Fla. (Marion). 








FOR SALE 35,000 ft. 8-5/8” OD 
21.31 L. W. Line Pipe in 40-ft. 
Lengths P. E. Beveled, used but 
in excellent condition. 


UTILITY & INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY 
COMPANY 
921 East Michigan Ave. Jackson,Mich. 








Will pay $5.00 for a used Citrus 
BUDDING KNIFE in fair condi- 
tion. Can also use badly worn 
budding knives if still serviceable 
for $2.50. Will buy a number of 
“Rogue” citrus. seedlings from 
nurserymen, 10 cents per seedling. 
Must be vigorous variant plants. 
Donald J. Nicholson, 1224 Palmer 
St., Orlando, Fla. 

CITRUS TREES—Best quality usual 
varieties on sour orange or rough 
lemon stock. Robt. P. Thornton, 
c/o Clay Hill Nurseries Co., Box 
2880, Tampa, Florida. 
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